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TO THE 

, Independent Electors 



Of 

BRISTOL^ 



LETTER I. 

Gbntlsmbn, 

YOUR City, the third in England in point of population, 
and, for the bravery and public spirit of its inhabitants 
Ae first in the world, is now become, with all those who 
take an interest in the public welfare, an object of anxious 
attention. You, as the Electors of Westminster were, have 
long been the sport of two artful factions, who have d«vided 
between them the profits arising from the obtaining of your 
votes. One of each faction has always been elected ; and, 
as one of them always belonged to the faction out of place, 
you, whose intentions anil views were honest, consoled your* 
selves with the reflection, that, if one of your members was 
hi place, or belonged to the IN ^rty, your other member, 
who belonged to the OUT party, was always in the House 
to watch him. But now, I think, experience must have 
convinced you, that the OUT. as well as the IN member, 
was always seeking bis own gam at your expense and that of 
the nation ; and that the two factions, though openly hostile 
to each other, have always been perfectly well agreed as to 
the main p'oint ; namely, the perpetuating of those sinecure 
places, ayd all those other means by which the public 
monev is put mto the pockets of individuals* , 
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With this conviction in your minds, it is not to be won- 
dered at that you are now beginning to make a stand for 
the remnant of your liberties; and, as I am firmly per- 
suaded, that your success would be of infinite benefit to the 
cause of freedom in general, land, of course, to our country, 
How groaning under a compilation of calamities, I cannot 
longer withhold a public expression of the sentiments which 
I entertajn, respecting the struggle in which you are en- 
gaged ; and especially respecting the election now going on, 
the proceedings of a recent meeting in London, and the 
pretensions of Mr. Hunt, irompared with those of Sir 
Samuel Romilly. 

As to the first, you ^ill bear ii^ mind^ Gentlemen, how 
often we, who wish for a r^orm of the parliament, have 
contended, that no member of the House of Commons 
ought to be a placeman or a pensioner. We have said, and . 
we have shown, that in that Act of Parliament by virtue of 
which the present family was exalted to the throne of this 
kingdom ; we have shown that, by that Act, it wa$ provided 
that no man having a fusion, or place of emolument under 
the Croum, should be capdhle of being a member of tKe 
House of Commons. It is, indeed, true, that this provision 
has since been repealed: but, it having been enacted, and 
that too on so important an occasion^ shows clearly how 
jealous our ancestors were upon the subject. — When we ask 
for a revival" of this law, we are told that it caunot be 
wanted ; because, if a man be a placeman or a pensioner 
before he be chosen at all, those who choose him know it, 
sind if they like a placeman or a pensioner, who else has any 
thing to do with the matter? And, if a man be made a 
placeman or pensioner after he be chosen, he must vacate 
his seat, and return to his constituents to be re-elected before 
he can sit again ; if they reject him he cannot sit, and, if 
they re-choose bini, who else has any thing to do with thfe 
raafter? 

To be sure it is pretty impudent for these people to talk 
to us about choice^ and about re-choosing and about reject^ 
ing and the like, when they know ihat we are well in- 
formed of the nature of choosings and re-choosings at Old 
Sarum, at Gatton, at Queenborough, at Bodmiu, a! Pen- 
rynn» at Honiton, at Oakhamptou, and at more than a 
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hundred other places; it is pretbr impudent to talk to uf 
about nienibers going back to their constituents at such 
places as here mentioiied ; but what will even the impudence 
of these people find to saj iu the case of those members^ 
who, upon having grasped places or pensions, do go back 
to their constituents, and upon being rejected by them, go 
to some borough where the people have no voice; or who, 
not relishing the prospect, do not go to face their former 
constituents, but go, at once, to some borough, and- there 
take a seat, which, by cogent arguments, no doubt, some 
one has been prevailed on to go out of, to make way for 
them 1 What will even the impudence of the most prbsti'* 
tuted knaves of hired- writers find to say in cases like these t 
Of the former, Mr. Gsorge Tieknby presents a me- 
morable instance. He was formerly a member for South-* 
wark, chosen on account of his professions in favor of 
freedom, by a numerous body of mdependent electors.—* 
But, having taken a fancy to a place which put some thou* 
sands a year of the public money into his own individual 
pocket, having had the assurance to go back to his consti* 
tuents, and having been by them refected with scorn, he 
was immediately chosen by some borough where a seat 
had been emptied in order to receive him, and now he is a 
representative of the people of a place called Bandon 
Bridge, in Ireland, a place which, in all probability, he 
never saw, and the inhabitants of which are, I daie say, 
wholly unconscious of having the honor to be represented 
by so famous a person. Your late representative, Mr. 
Bragge BATHURST,has acted a more modest, or, at least, 
a more prudent part. He has got a fat place, a place the 
profits of which would find some hundreds of Englishmen's 
families in provisions all the year round ; be has been made 
what is called Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
which will give him immense patronage, and, of course, 
afford him ample means of enriching his family, friends, and 
dependents, besides his having held places of great salary 
for many years before. Thus loaded with riches arising 
from the public means, he does not, I perceive, intend to 
face you: he cannot, it seems, screw himself up to that 
pitch. We shall, iu all likelihood, see, in a few days, what 
borough opens its chaste arms to receive him ; but, as a 
A 3 
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matter dfmiich greater consequence^ I now beg to ofief 
yovi soioe remarks upon the measures that have been taken 
Id supply his place. 

It was announced to his supporters at Bristol, about three 
months ago, that he did not mean to offer himself fur that 
city again, and Mr. Richard Hart Davis, of wboui you 
will hear enough, came forward as his successor ; openly 
avowing all his principles, and expressly saying, he would 
tread ip his steps. What tbo^e st4*ps are, you have seen ; 
and what those principles are, the miserable people of 
England feel in the e'ffects of war and taxation. But, 1 beg 
your attention tip some circumstances connected with the 
Election, which ought to be known and long borne in mind. 
The WR IT for electing a member for Bristol, in the roodi 
of Bragge Bathurst, was moved for, in the House of Com« 
roons, on Tuesday evening, the ^3d of June, and, at the 
same moment, a writ for electing a member for Colchester, 
in the room of Richard Hart Davis, was moved for. So, 
yon see, they both vacate at the same instant; your man 
not liking to go do>vn to Bristol, the other vacates a seat 
for another place, in order to go down to face you in bis 
stead. Observe, too, with. what quickness the thing is 
manas:ed. Nobody knows, or, at least, none of you know, 
that Biasrge is going to vacate his seat. Davis ap|)arently 
knew it, because we see him vacating at the same moment. 
The WRIT is /sent off the same night; it gets to Bristol on 
Wednesday morning the 24tb ; the law requires four days 
notice on the part of the Sherifts; they give it, and the 
Election comes on the next Monday* So, you see, if Mr. 
Hunt had been living in Ireland or Scotland, or even in 
the Northern counties of England, or in some parts of 
Cornwall, the Election might have been over, before there 
would have been a POSSIBILllT of his getting to Bristol. 
And though his place of residence was within thirty miles of 
London, he who was at home on his. farm, had but just time 
to reach you soon enough to give you an opportunity of 
exercising yonr rights upon this occasion. Mr. Hunt could 
not know that the writ was moved for till Wednesday 
evening, living, as he does, at a distance from a post town ; 
and, as it happened, he did not know of it, I believe, till 
Thursday night; so that it w4 next to impossible for him 
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to come to London (which, I suppose, was necessarjr) audi 
to reach Bristol before Saturday. While, on the other hand, 
Mr. Davis had chosen his time, and, of course, had q^de 
all his preparations. "^^^^^^i^l 

Such, Gentlemen, liave been the means used preparatory 
to the election. Let us now seo what a scene your city 
exhibits at this moment; first, however, taking a look at the 
under-plot giving en in London, in favour of Sir Samuel 
ftomilly. 

It is stated in the London news-papers, aud particularly 
an the Times of Saturday last, thai there v as a meeting, on 
Friday, at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, the object 
of which meeting was, •• to raise money ^* by subscription for 
** supporting the Election of Sir Samuel Romilfy, at 
** Bristol;* and it is added, that a large sum was accord- 
ingly raised. This meeting ap|)ears to me to have for its 
object the deceiving of the Electors of Bristol ; an object, 
however, which I am satisfied will not be accomplished to 
any great extent. I do not mean to say, that Sir Samuel 
Rorailly would use deceit; but, I am quite sure, that there 
are those who would use it upon this occasion. The truth 
is, that the raising of these large sums of money (amounting 
already, they say, to 8,boo/.) proves that Sir Samuel Romilly 
does not put his trust m the FREE VOICE of the people of 
Bristol. At this meetings Mr. Baring, one of the persons 
who makes the loans to the government^ was in the chair.-— 
This alone is a circumstance •ufiicient to enable you to 
judge, not only of the character of the meeting, but also of 
what sort of conduct is expected from Sir Samuel Romilly, 
if he were placed in Parliament by the means of this sub« 
scription. Mr. Whitbread wasalso at the meeting, and 
spoke in favour of the subscription. But we must not be 
carried away by names. Mr. Whitbread does many good 
things; but Mr. Whitbread is not always right. Mr. 
Whitbread subsaibed to bring Mr. Sheridan in for West*^ 
minster, and was, indeed, the man who caused him to obtain 
the appearance of a majority ; Mr. Whitbread supported 
that same Sheridan afterwarcfs against Lord Cochrane ; aud 
though Mr. Whitbread is so ready to subscribe now, he 
refused to subscribe to the Election of Sir Francis Burdttt, 
notwithstanding the EleQ|ion was in a city of which he was 
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an inha1>itant and an Elector. These, Oetttlemen, ate 
facts of which you should be apprized ; otherwise names 
ought tieceive you. 

I beg to observe also, that, at this nteetiug, thera wa» 
nothiing said about a parliamentary reform, without which, 
you miTst be satisfied, no good of any consequence can be 
done. There was, indeed, a Mr. Mills, who said he came 
from Bristol, who observed that "the great majority of the 
*' inhabitants of Bristol felt perfectly convinced of the ne- 
*'c€ssityof SOME'IHING LIKE Reform." And is this 
all? Does your conviction go no farther than this? I 
remember that, when a little boy, I was cryuig to my 
mother for a bit of bread and cheese, and that a journey- 
man carpenter, who was at work hard by, compassionately 
offered to chalk me out a big piece upon a hoard. I forget 
the way in which I vented my rage against him ; but the 
offer lias never quitted my memory. Yet, really, this seems 
to come lip to tlie notion of Mr. Mills: the carpenter 
offered me SOMETHING HKE a big piece of bread and 
cheese. Oh ! no. Gentlemen, it is not this something like 
that you want: you want the thing itself; and, if Sir 
Samuel Romilly meant that you should have it, do you 
believe that neither be, nor any one for him, would have 
made any specific promise upon the subject? Even after 
Mr. Mills had said that you wanted something like Reform, 
there was nobody who ventured to say, that Sir Samuel 
Romilly would endeavour to procure even that for you. — 
His friends were told, that, if he would distinctly pledge 
himself to reform, whether in place or out of place, Mu 
Hnnt, who only wished to see that measure accomplished, 
would himself assist in his Election ; but, this Sir Samuel 
Romilly has not done, and, therefore, he is not the man 
whom you ought to choose, though he is beyond all com- 
parison better than hundreds of other public men, and 
though he is, iu many respects, a most excellent member of 
parliament. Gentlemen, these friends of Sir Samuel 
Romilly call upon you to choose him, because he is, .they 
tell you, a decided enemy of the measures of the present 
ministers. Now, they must very well know, that all those 
measures have had the decided support of the parliament. 
Well, then, do these bis friends allow, that the parliament 
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;orc the real representatives of the yjcople, and that they 
speak the jjeople's voice I If Sir Samuel's friends do allow 
this, then they do, in fact, say, that he is an enemy to all 
those measures which the people's voice approves of; and, 
if they do not allow this ; if they say that the parliament 
do not speak the people's voice, and are not their real repre- 
sentatives, how can they hope that any man will do you any 
good, who is not decidedly for a rfform of that parliament ? 
Let the meeting at the Crown and Anchor answer these 
questions, or, in the name of decency, 1 cunjure them to 
bold tiieir tongues, and to put their subscripliuiis back again 
into tlieir pockets. 

To say the truth, (and this is not a time to disguise it from 
you) this subscription is a subscription against, and not /or, 
the freedom of election. If Sir Samuel IlomiJIy's friends 
were williug to put their trust in the free good wi 1 of the 
people of Bristol, why raise money in such large quantities, 
and especially why resort to partly men and to loan makers 
/or this purpose ? They will say, |>erhap5, that the money 
is intended for the purpose of carrying down the London 
voters, 2ind for thai of fetching voters from elsewhere; but, 
why are they afraid to put their trust in the resident voters 
of Bristol? The object of this subscription is very far 
indeed from resembling the object of that which was set 
on foot in Westminster, which was not to yain votes b> diot 
of money, but merely to pay the expenses of printing, of 
clerks, and other little matters inseparable from an Blection 
at Westminster, and the whole of which did not amount to 
more than about eight hundred pounds ; whereas as many 
thousands are stated to be already subscribed for procuring 
the election of Sir Samuel Romilly. In short, this attempt 
of the friends of Sir Samuel Romilly, is like many others 
that have been made before. It is purse against purse. — 
Mr. Pbotheeo has shaken his purse at Sir Samuel; and, 
as the latter does not choose to engage with his own purse, 
his friends, with a loan maker at their head, came forward 
to make up a pUrse for him ; and the free and unbought 
voice of the Electors of Bristol is evidently intended by 
neither party to have any weight at all in the decision. 

Let us now return ana take a view of the political picture 
which Bristol at this moment presents. And, here, the first 
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obsertation that shrikes one, is, ihat neither the friends of 
Sir Samuel Romilly nor the friends of Mr. Prothero sny one 
■word in opposition to Mr. Hart Davis, though he avow- 
edly stands upon the principfes of Mr. Bragge and the pre* 
sent Ministers ; though he quitted his canvas about ten weeks 
ago, to come express to London to vote in favour of the Or- 
ders in Council ; and though he now says, that he will tread 
io the steps of Mr. Bragge. Though they have all this be- 
fore their eyes, not one single syllable does any one of them 
utter against the pretensions or the movements of Mr. Davis; 
and, though the meeting at the Crown and Anchor took 
place several days after the Bristol and Colchester writs were 
moved for, and though the parties at the meeting must ne- 
cessanly have been welt acquainted with all that I have a- 
bove stated to you upon the subjects of those writs, not one 
word did they utter against the pretensions of Mr. Davis, 
nor did they (according to the printed I'eport^ofithdr pro- 
ceedings) even mention his name, or take the smai^Lof the 
circumstance, that an Election a little, snug, rotten-borougb- 
like Election, was at that moment, getting up on that very 
city, for the Interest and honour of which they were afiecf- 
ing so much concern ! And, can you, then, believe them 
sincere 1 Can you believe, that they have any other view 
than merely that of securing a seat for the party in Bristol t 
Can you doubt, that the contest, on their part, is not for the 
principle but for the seat f 

Having pointed out this circumstance to your attention, it 
is hardly necessary for me to advert to the conduct of Mr. 
Hunt, which in this case in |)articular, forms a contrast with 
that of the other parties too striking not to have produced a 
lasting impression upon your minds. He does not content 
himself with ^talking about defending your liberties. He 
acts as well as talks. He hears that the enemy is in your 
camp, and be (lies to rescue you from his grasp. He does 
not waste his time in a tavern in London, drawinsr up flou- 
rishing resolutions about " public spirit, " He hastens a- 
mongst you ; he looks your and his adversary in the face ; 
be shows you that you may depend upon him in the hour of 
ifial. These, Gentlemen, are marks of such a character 
iu a representative as the times demand. Sir Samuel Roniilly 
is a very worthy gentleman ; an honest man ; a humane man; 
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a man that could not, in my opinion, be, by any means^ 
tempted to do a cruel or dishonest act; and be is, too, a man 
of ^rtat tdents. But, I have no scruple to say, that I should 
prefer, and jp^reatly prefer, Mr. Hunt to Sir S. Romilly, as a 
member of pariiament; for,while I do not know,& do not be« 
lieve, that the latter excels the former in honesty or huma- 
nity, I am convinced that his talents, though superior, per« 
haps, tji their kmd are not equal, in value to thepubliCp to 
the talents possesed by Mr. Hunt, who is, at this momto^ 
giving yoo a specimen of the effect of those talents. 

Gentlemen, the predominance of Lawyers^ in this coun- 
try, has produced amongst us a very erroneous way of think • 
ing with respect to the telentsof public men; and, contrary 
to the notions of the world in general, we are apt to think a 
man great in mtnd in proportion to the gilbness of his tongue 
With us, to be a great talker is to be a great man ; but^ 
perhaps a falser rule of judging never was a dupted. It 
is so far from being true as a general maxim, that it is gene* 
rally the contrary of the truth; and, if you look bach 
through the list of our own public men, you will find, that, 
in general, they have been shallow and mischievous in pro- 
porlion to their gift of talking. We have been brought to 
our present miserable state by a lawyer-like policy, defend- 
edjn lawyer-like debates. Plain good sense has been brow- 
beaten out of countenance ; has been talked down, by the 
politicians from the bar ; haranguing and special pleading 
and quibbling have usurped the place of frank and explicit 
statement and unsophistical reasoning. In Mr. Hunt you 
have no lawyer, but you have a man who is not to be brow- 
beaten into silence. You have a man not to be intimidated 
by the frowns or the threats of wealth or of rank ; a man 
not to be inducecl to abandon his duty towards you from 
any con<iiderations of danger to himtelf ; and, I venture to 
foretel (begging that my words may be remembered) that« ^ 
if you elect him, the whole country will soon acknowledge 
the benej^t conferred on it by the city of BristoL 

Gentlemen, this letter will, in all likelihood, find you en- 
gaged in the bustle of an Election. With all the advantages 
on the side of your adversary, you may not, perhaps, up- 
on the present occasion,., be able to defeat him. But, ^ou 
will have a chance ; you will have an opportunity of tiymg; 
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yoa will have oH Ekclion ; fmd this you would not have had 
if it had uot been for Mr. Hunt, for the whole afiair would 
have been oyer before you had scarcely heard of it. At the 
Yery least you will have wme dtnf» ef iiberty to apeak your 
minds: to tell Mr. Davis what you think of him and of bis 
predecessor; to declare aloud your grievances and your in- 
dignation; and even for tkU liberty you will be indebted to 
Mr, Hunt, and solely to Mr. Hunt. You are told of the 
zaUoi Mr. Prolheroeand Sir Samuel Romilly in your ser* 
vice ; you are told of their desire to promote your inieresi 
and your honour ; but, where are they nom 1 Where are 
they when the enemy is in yonr city, when you were to have 
been handed over from Bragge l^thurst to Hart Davis as 
queitly as if you had lieen a cargo of tallow or of conil It 
is now, it is in this moment of real need, that Mr. Hunt 
comes to your aid ; and, if he fall in defeating, he will, at 
the least, harass your enemy, make his victory over you coal 
him doar, and hy exposing the sources and means of his suc- 
cess lay the foundati<m of his future defeat and disgrace. 

lam, your friend* 

WiA. COBBETT. 
Slate Prison, Newgate, 
Mondmf, 29th June^ 181 ^ 
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LETTER 11. 



Gentiembk, 

IF I have fiot to congnittUate you upon the returo of Mr. 
Hunt as your represeatative,*^ I may well congratulate yi>a 
^pon the sf^irit which you have shown during the Election, 
and apon the prospect of final success from the exertioa of 
a similar spirit. That another contest will take place in a 
lew jnoiUhs there can be no doubt ; for, the law allows of 
ne exoe])tionK with regard to the use of soldiers. The an- 
cient -common law of England forbade not only the use, but 
the rery shew of force of any kitid, at Elections : and, the 
act nfi parliament, made in the reign of King George the 
Second, is quite positive as to a case like yours* That ai:t, 
after stating the principle of the Common Law as to sold i^frf 
in an Election town, says, that, when aa Electioa is about 
to take plaoe in aay eity or boi^ough, wherein there SM-e any 
soldiers stationed or quartered, Xbe soldiers shall be removed 
out of the said city or boroi^h^ that they shall gp out one 
4ay at least, before the poll b^ias ; that they shall not ve* 
turn till one day at least, aft^ the;pell has closed ; that |he 
distance to wliich th^ ^hallbe removed, shall be two miles 
at least. There are a few exceptious, such as Westminster 
or aay other place wh^e the iloytd Family ms^ be, who itre 
to have their guards aba»t them, whether there be an Elec- 
tiou going oaor not.; and ^a&o, in case of fortified towns, 
where, though Iberebeo^filectiMi going on, soldiers are 4o 
semam m suSicieiitaumberlo take care of the works. 

N0W9 then, a« BrisMil is aeither a f^laoe of residence ^f 
tbt R«^f wi^ ttor « ^tified \ovtu, it it cl««r« that if 

B . 
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solciiers have been -saflered to remain iiiy or to return to, 
your city within the period above described, the Election 
must be void : or, there is» at once, an end to the above- 
mentioned act of parliament, and also to the ancient com- 
mon law of England in this respect, and the very show of 
freedom of Election is gone. It has not only been stated to 
me from the best authority ; but, it has been stated in print 
by your well-known enemies, that soldiers were not only 
brought within the precincts of your city, during the time 
that the poll was open, but that they actually were stationed, 
with bayonets fixed, in the very Guildhall; and, in short, 
that after the first or second day of the Election, the city 
was under the controul of military armed men. 
' This being the case, there can be no doubt of the Elec- 

' tion being declared void ; or, k*4t be not, there will, at any 
rate, be no disguise ; it wiH become openfy iltcUred, that 
soldiers, under the commaiMl of men apppointed by the 
King, and removeable at his sole will, can be, at any time, 
brought itito a place where an Election is going on, and can 

' be Stationed in the very building where the poll is taken. 
Whether, amongst the other strange things of our day, wc 
are doomed to witness this^ is more than I can say ; but, at 
the least, it will b^ something decishe; something that will 
speak a plain language ; something that will tend to fashion 
men's minds to What is to come. 

' But, I have heard it asked : "would you then, in no case, 
have soldiers called in during an Election ? Would you ra- 
ther see a city hnrnt doumT' Aye would I, & to the very 
ground; and, rather than belong to a city where soldiers 
were to be brought to assist at Elections. I would expire 
myself in the midst of the flameis, or, at least, it would be 
my duly so to do, though I might fail in the courage to per- 
form it. But why should a city h^ burnt down, uiiless pro- 
tected by soldiers I Why suppose ,any such case 1 Really, 

• to hear some men talk now-a-days, one would be almost 
tempted to think that they look upon soldiers as necessary 
to our very existence ; or, at the least, that they are neces- 
sary to keep us in order, and that the people of England, 
so fanned for their good sense, for their public spirit, and 
tlieir obedience to the laws, are now a set of brutes, to be 
governed only by force. If there are men who think thus 
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of the people of England, let them speak out ; and then we 
shall know them. Bnt, Gentlemen, it is curious enough* 
that the very persons, who, upon all occasions, are speaking 
of the people of England ts^^beirig so happy, so contented, 
so much attached to their government, are the persons who 
represent soldiers as absolutely necessary to keep this same 
j)eople in ordet* ! 

To hear these men talk, one would sup|)ose, that soldiers 
as the means of keeping the peace, had alivavs made a part 
of our government ; and, that, as to Elections, there al- 
ways may have been cases when the calling in of sqldicrs was 
necessary. But, the fact is, that soldiers where wholly un- 
known to the ancient law of England ; and, that, as to an 
army, there never was any thing of an army established In 
I^^land till within a hundred years. How was the peace 
kept th>en 7 How were riois suppressed in those times ] We 
do not hear of any cities having been burnt at Elections in 
tfiose days. I will not»cite the example of America, where 
tijere are Elections going on every year, and where every 
man who pays a sixpence tax has a vote, and yet where there 
is not a single soldier in the space of hundreds & thousands 
qf miles; I will not ask how the peace is kept in that coun- 
try ; I will not send our opponents across the Atlantic ; I will 
confine myself to England ; and, again I ask, how the peace 
was kept in the times when thej^e were no soldiers in En- 
gland 7 I put this question to the friends of Corruption ; I 
put this question to Mr. Mills, of the Bristol Gazette, whose 
paper applauds the act of introducing the troops. This is 
my question : how was the peace kept at Elections, how 
were towns and cities preserved, how was the city of Bristol 
saved from destruction, in those days when there wire no 
soldiet*s in England? I put this question to the apostles of 
tyranny and despotic sway ; and. Gentlemen, we may wait 
Ibng enough, I believe, before they will venture upon an 
answer. 

I have heard it asked : "What ! would you, then, make 
** an Election void, because soldiers were introduced, 
*' though one of the candidates would have been killed, per- 
" haps, without the protection of the bayonet 1 Would you 
" thus set an Election aside, when it might be evident, that, 
** without the aid of soldiers, the man who has been elected^ 
B 2 
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^^^oi^d not, and conTd not, have been elected, on SGconnt 
•• of the violence exercised against hira t If that be the case, 
•* there Is noUiing to do but to excite great popular violence 
•* against a man ; for, that being^tlone, you either drive bini 
^ and his supporters from the polling place, or, if he call in 
** soldiers, you make his Election void." This has a little 
plausibility in it ; but, as you will see, it will not stand the 
test of examination. Here is a talk about exciting of violent 
proceedings ; here is a talk about bumhig the city; bnt, wka, 
Oentlemen, were to be guilty of these violent proceedings ; 
who were to bum the city 1 Not the horses or dogs of Bris* 
tdl; not any banditti from a foreign land ;, Ro(anypin^e» 
who had (b.nced to land upon the coast. No, ho* but 
** the rabble, the mob ;** and wha were they 1 Wet^e ^ley 
a ^cies of monsters,, unknown to otrr ancient laws and to^ 
the act of George the Second 1 Or were they men and w^ 
men ? If the latter, they were, in ftict, peopU rfBrisMr 
Si: the truth is, that if tlie people of Bristol abhorred a man 
to such a degree that it was unsafe for him or his advocates 
to appear on the hustings, or in the streets; if this was the 
jcase, it was improper that that man should be e^cted, 
;itece it must be clear that, if elected, he must owe bis Elec- 
tion to undue, if not corrupt, inftuence. What^P and do the 
advocates of corruption suppose^ that our law-makers had 
not tliis in their view 1 Is it to be imagined, that they did 
not foresee, and, indeed, that they had not frequently seen, 
that Elections pn>duced fierce and bloody ba^re^t They 
knew it well; and so did the legislators in America ; but; 
•rill they allowed of no use of soldiers. They reftsoiied 
thus, or, at least, thus they would have reasoned, if any one 
had talked to them of soldiers : ' No, we will have no 

* soldiers. The magistrdte has full power to keep the 
' peace at all tiroes, not excepting times of Elec* 
' tion, when assaults and slanders are permitted no 

* more by law than at any other time. The magis- 
' trate has all the constables and other inferior peace ojficem 
' at his command ; he can, if he find it necessary, add to 
*the number of these at his pleasure; and, if the emergen- 
' cy be such as not to allow time for this, he can, by his sole 
' authority, and by virtue of his commission, which is at all 

* times effective, call upon the whole of the people to md 

* end assist him in the execution of his duty, and for reiu- 
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^ sing ta ^ wbi<A any nmn is liable to puirislimeiit. Havinif 

* eodoed the magistrate witli these powers ; having gi? en 

* him a ehozen bamd of sworn officers, armed with staves; 

* having giving him unlimited power to add to that band ; 

* having giving him, in case of emergency, the power of 

* commanding every man, of whatever age or degree, to aid 

* and assist him in the execution of his duty;i]aviiig thus ar- 

* med the magistrate, how can we suppose him to stand in 

* lieed of the aid of soldiers, without first supposing the 
^country in a state of rebellion, in which case it is nonsense 
^ to talk about elections. To tell us about the papular 
f prejudices excited against a candidate, is to tell us of an 

* insufficient cause even for the calling out of the posse; 

< but, if this prejudice be so very strong, so very general, and 
« so deeply rooted, that the magistrate, with all his ordinary 

< and special constables, and his power to call upon the 
« whole of the people to aid and assist, in unable to protect 
' him from violence, or, is unable to preserve the dty against 

* the rage excited by his presence and pretensions; if there 

< be a prejudice like this against a candidate, we are sure 

* that it would be an insult to the common sense of mankind 

* to call such a man, if elected, the representative of that 

* city : and, therefore, we will make no new law for fa« 

* voring the Election of such a man.* 

Such, Gentlemen, would have been the reasoning of our 
ancestors, such would have been the reasoning of the legis- 
lators of America, if they had been called upon to make a 
law for the introduction of soldiers at an election: which, 
let the circumstances of the case be what they may, and let 
the sopiiistry of tlie advocates of corruplion be what it 
may, is, aAer all, neither more nor less than the forcing of 
the people to suffer one candidate to be elected and another 
to be set aside. The soldiers do, in fact, decide the contest, 
and cause the return of the sitting memlier ; unless it be 
acknowledged, that his election could have been effected 
without them; and, then, where is the justification for 
calling them in? I have heard of nobody who has at- 
tempted to anticipate any otlier decision than that of a 
void Election: and, indeed, who will dare to anticipate any 
other? For, if 'the return be allowed to stand good in 
lavour of Hart Davis, does any man pretend that there can 
B 3 
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ever esdst a case in ivbich soldiers may not be bronght in? 
They are brought in under the pretence of quelling a riot ; 
under the pretence of their being necessary to preserve the 
peace ; and wherfe is the place where this pretence may not 
be hatched? It is in any body's power to make a row and 
ti fight (luring an election at Westminster, for instance : and^ 
of course, according to ther Bristol doctrine, it is in any 
body's power to give the magistrate cause for calling in 
soldiers, and for postingthem even upon the very hustings 
of Covent Garden. In short, if Hart Davis, his return 
being petitioned against, be allowed to sit, we can never 
again expect to see a candidate of that description tinsup* 
ported by soldiers; and then, I repeat it, the very sfaowi 
the mere semblance, of freedom of election will not exist. * 

It being, for these reasons, my opinion that the return .of 
Hart David will be set aside, and, of course, that another 
Election for your city is at no great distance, I shall now 
take the liberty to offer you my advice as to the measures 
which you tlien ought to pursue ; first adding to wliat I said 
in my last, a few observations relative to Mr. Hunt. 

At the close of my last letter I observed to you, that it 
was owing to this gentleman, and to him alone, that you 
had an election. You now know this well. You have now 
seen what it is to have at your head a man of principhe 
and courage. With all the purses of .almost all those in 
Bristol who have grown rich out of the taxes ; with all the 
influence of all the corrupt ; with all the Bristol newspapers, 
and almost all the London newspapers ; with all the Cor- 
poration of the City ; with all the bigoted Clergy, and all 
their next a-kin, the [lettifogging Att<trnies ; with all tlie 
bigots, and all the hypoctites, and all alarmist tools.; with 
all these agamst him, and with hundreds of bludgeon men 
to boot ; opposed to all this, and to thirty or forty hired 
barristers and attorneys, Mr. Hunt stood the poll for the 
thirteen days, in the face of horse and foot soldiers, and 
that too, without the aid of advocate or attorney, and 
with no other assistance than what was rendered him by 
one single friend, who, at my suggestio^i, went down to him 
on the sixth or seventh day of the election. Gentlemen, 
this is, as I verily believe, what no other man in England, 
whom I know, would have done.^ There may be ethers 
capable of the same exertions; and^ let us hope, that Eng* 
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land does contain some other men able to undergo what he 
underwent ; but, it falls to the lot of no country to produce 
many such men. At any rate, he lias proved himself to be 
the man for you ; he has done for yon what none of the 
tnilVsop, miawling orators at Sir Samuel Roniilly's meetings 
*^yould have dared even to think of. Tkey talk of freeing 
the city from the trammels of corruption ; ihey talk of 
giving you freedom of election: they talk of making a stand 
for your rights. What stand have jhey made ? What have 
you had from them but talk ? They saw the enemy within 
your walls; they saw him offer himself for the choice of 
the people of Bristol ; ihey saw preparations making for 
chairing him as your representative on the fiist day of the 
election; and what did they do to rescue you from the 
disgrace of seeing him triumph over you, while you were 
silent I Nothing. Thev did, in fact, sell you to him upon 
the implied couciiiion, tlsat he, as far as he was able, should 
sell his followers to them when the time came. You have 
been saved from that disgrace ; you have had 14 dHy* of 
your lives wherein to tell your enemies, and the enemies of 
your country, your minds; you have had J 4 days, during 
which corruption trembled under your bitter but just re- 
proaches; you have had 14. days of political instruction arid 
inquiry; you liave had those ^vho affect to listen to your 
voice 14 days before yon, and in the hearing of that voice ; 
there have been, in your chy, 14 days of terror to the 
guilty \\2ixi of it. This is a great deal, aud for tliis you are 
indebted to Mr. Hunt, and to him alone. Your own public 
virtues, your zeal, activity and courage, aud your hatred 
of your country's enemies did, indeed, enabie Mr. Hunt to 
make the stand; but, siill there wanted such a man as Mr. 
Hunt; without such a man ihe stand could not have been 
made; wiiliout such a man you could not have had an 
opportunity of giving utterance to the hatred which you so 
justly feel against the supporters of that corruption, the 
consequences of which you so sorely feel. 

That a mau, who was giving such annoyance to the cor- 
rupt, should pass without being calnnmiated, was not to be 
expected. Every man who attacks corruption, who miikes" 
war upon the vile herd that live upon the jieople's laboitt, 
every such man must lay his account with being calum* 
niaied ; be must expect to be the object of the bitterest 
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and most peraevering nialice^ aiid, unlew be Sias amde up 
bis mind to tbe enduring of this, he had better, at once, 
quit the field. One of the weapons which corrqption eta- 
plojs aj|:ainst her adversaries, is ealumny, secret as well as 
open. It is truly surprising to see how many ways she has 
of annoying her foes, and tbe artitices to which she stoops 
to arrive at her end. No sooner does a man become ia aoy 
degree formidable to her, than she sets to work against him 
in all the relationships of life. In his profession, bis trade, 
bis family ; amongst bis friends, the companions of bis 
f^orts, his neighbours, and bis servants. She eyes him all 
round, she feeU him all over, and, if he has a vulnerable 
point, if be has a speck, however small, she is ready with 
her stab. How many hundreds of men have been ruined 
by ber without being hardly able to perceive, much lest 
name, the cause ; aud how many thousands, seeing tbe fate 
of these hundreds, have withdrawu from tbe struggle, or 
liave been deterred from taking part in it. 

^Ir. Hunt's sepm^giion from his voije^ presented too fair 
a mark to be for a moment overlooked ; but required tbe 
■canting crew, with a Mr. Charles Elton at (heir bead, to 
^ive to this fact that deformity which it has been made to 
receive. Gentlemen, I wish to be clearly understood here. 
1 do not think lightly of sueh matters. When a man sqm- 
rates from his wife, there must always be ground for regret ; 
it is a thing always to be lamented ; and if fault in this case, 
was on the side of Mr. Hunt, it is a fault, w^iich even in 
our admiration of his public conduct, we ought by no means 
to endeavor to paliate. But, Gentlemen, I do not & the pub- 
lic cannot, know what was the real came of the separation, 
of which so much has been said. Mr. Hunt has, upon no 
occasion that I have heard of, attempted to ju!$tify his con- 
duct in this respect, by stating the reasons of the separa- 
tion ; but I am sure you are too just to conclude from that 
circumstance, that the fault was wholly his. It is impossible 
•for the public to know the facts of such a case. They can- 
not enter into a man's family affairs. The tempers and hu- 
mours of wives and of husbands nobody but those wives 
and husbands know. They are, in many cases, unknown 
even to domestic servants and to children; and, is it nor. 
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then, the height of presumption for the poblie to pretend to 
a»y knowledge of the matter? 

But, be the facts of !he»case what they may, I am quite 
sure, that as a candidate for s seat in parlkiment, they have 
nothing to do with the pretentions of Mr. Hunt, any more 
than they would hare bad to do with his clainis to a title for 
having won the battle of Trafalgar There is a Mr. Wal- 
ker, who, I think, is an Attorney at Bristol who has writ- 
ten a pamphlet against Mr. Hunt, in which pamphlet he 
argues thus: 'Mr. Hunt has, by quitting his wife , to live 

* with another woman, broken his plighted vows to bis own 

* wife t a man who will break his promises in one case wM 

* break thenrin another case; and, th^efore, as Mr. Host 

* has broken bis promises to his wife, he will bretUi hh pro* 

* ndses to the people of Bristol.' These are not Mr. Walfcer^t 
words, but you have here his reasoning, & from it yow majf 

judge of the shifts ta which Mr. Hunt's adversaries are dn* 
ven. As well might Mr. Walker tell you that you will breafe 
any promise that yon make to your neighbours, because you 
have not wholly renounced the Devil and ^l his works and 
all the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, as yic^u, ia 
your baptism, promised and vowed to do. If Mr. Walker^s 
al^ument were a good one, a man who lives in a state of 
separation fh>m his wife ought to be regarded as a man dead 
in law; or, rather, as a man excommunicated by the Pope. 
If hi» promises are good for nothing when m^de to electors, 
they are good for nothing when made to any body else. He 
canrot, therefore, be a proper man for any one to deal whb; 
and, in short, be ought to he put out of the world, as be- 
ing a burden and a nuisance in it. 

There is something, so absurd, so glaringly stupid, in this« 
that it is hardly worth while to attempt a further exposure 
of it, or I might ask the caluminating crew> who accused 
Mr. Hunt of disloyalty^ whether they are ready to |Mish 
their reasoning and their rules up to peers 2ind princes aud 
to assert that they ought to be put out of power if they 
cease to live with their wives. They would say, no ; and 
that their doctrine was intended to apply only to those who 
had the boldness to attack corruption. The man who does^ 
thai is to be as pure as snow ; he is to have no faults at alL 
Hei$tobea|?ej/ec^iSaiii^;nay, he is to be a great deal 
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more, for he is to have no human being, not even his wife, 
to whimper a word to his disttdvantage, " You talk of 
•'• mending the constitution" saicWan Anti-jaco|[)ia to Dr. 
Jebb when the latter was very ill, " mend j/ouroftm ; and I 
have heard it seriously objected to a geutlenian tjiat he sign- 
ed a petition for a reform of parliament while tliere needed 
a-reformation a monqst his servants, one of whom had as- 
sisted to burden the parish ; just as if he had on that ac- 
count Isss right to ask for a iuii and fair representation of 
the people ! After this, who need wonder if he were tojd 
not to talk against rotten boroughs while he himself had a 
rotton tooth, or endeavour to exche a clamour against cor- 
ruption when his own flesh was every day liable to be cor- 
rupted to the bone? 

After this, Geutlenian, I trust that you are not tp be . 
cheated by such wretched cant. With Mr. Hunt's fiimily 
affairs you and I have nothing to do, anv more than fi^ ha» 
with OUF8. We are to look to his conduct as a public man. 
and, if he serve us in that capacity he is entitled to our gra- 
titude. Suppose, for instance, the plague were io Bristol, 
and the only physician who had skill and courage to pat a 
stop to its ravages, was separated from his wife and living 
with the wife of another nstan : would you refuse his assis- 
tance ? Would you fling his prescriptions into the kennel 1 
Would the canting Messrs. Mills and Elton and Walker 
exclaim, '( no! we will have none of your aid ; we will die 
rather than be saved by you, who have broken your mar- 
•* wage vows V Would they say this 1 No ; but would crawl 
to him, WQuld supplicate him, wi' h tears in their eyes, and 
yet, sufler me to say. Gentleman, that such a physician in 
a plague would not be more necessary in Bristol than such 
a man as Mr. Hunt now is ; and that the family afBurs of 
a Member of parliament is no more a matter of concern 
with his constituents than are the family affairs of a phy- 
sician a matter of concern with his patients. When an im- 
portant service had been received from either, it would be 
pleasanter for the benefited party to reflect that the party 
conferring the benefit was happy in his family ; but, if the 
case were otherwise, to suppose the benefit less real, or the 
party conferring it entitled to less gratitude, is something 
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too monstroDsly absurd to lie eDtertained bjr any mao-rof 
common sense. « 

llie remainder of my subject I must i^erve for another 
Letter, and in the mean while^ 1 am. Gentlemen, your siii« 
cere friend, 

Wm. COBBETT. 
Bothy, July 27, ISl^ 
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BEFORE I resume the subject, upon which I addressed 
you in my last, give me leave to explain to you what 
I mean by an independent elector I do not mean a man 
yrho has money or land enough to make him independent ; 
for, I well know, that money and land have no such effect; 
as we see, every day of our lives, very rich men, and men 
of what is called family too, amongst the meanest and most 
dirty dependants of the ministry or the court. Indepen- 
dence is in the mind ; and I can call independent that man, 
who is, at all times, ready to sacrifice a part at least, of 
what he has, and to brave the anger and resentment of, 
those from whom he derives his living, rather than act, in 
his public capacity, contrary to the dictates of his onn 
mind. This is what I mean by an independent man. The 
journeyman who carries all his fortune in a silk handker- 
chief is as likely to be an independent man as is a Lord or 
a Squire ; and, indeed, we find him much oftener worthy 
of the name. 

It is to men of this description that I address myself 
upon the present occasion, and to their attention I now beg 
leave to recall some of the circumstances of the late<elec- 
tion at Bristol, or rather, the late content ; for, according 
to my notion of the law, there can be no election where 
soldiers are present during any portion of the time from 
the beginning to the end of the poll. 

Of the two candidates, generally, I have spoken before s 
bttti I uow wisb to draw your aueation more particularly ta 
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iht pledges tendered you, and given you by Mr. Hunt. — 
He promised and vowed three things: 1st. That he never 
would, as long as he lived, either directly or indirectly, 
pocket a single farthing of the public money. This, Gentle- 
men, is, with me, and so, I tiust, it is with you, a capital 
point. Indeed, it always appears to me necessary to the 
safety of the electors, as far as the fidelity of their member 
goes. If the man elected can take the public moneVf u 
not the temptation too great for most men f In short, 
what can be more absurd, what can be more revolting to 
reason, what more shocking to common sense, than the ide» 
of a man's being a guardian of the public purse^ while, mk 
the same time, he votes, in that capacity, part of the paiM 
pie's money into his own pocket ? In all other situations oi 
life we see the payer and receiver a' check upon each other : 
but, in the case of a member of parliament who receives 
part of the public money, there is no such check. 

We are often asked, whether we would wish gentlemen 
of great talents to serve the country as Secretaries of State, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, &c. &c« with6ut any pay f 
To which I, for myself, answer no. I would not only have 
ihem paid, but well paid; but I would not have them sit 
in parliament while they received the pay. If we are told, 
that this is trnpractict^U^ we point to the experience in its 
support; for in the United States of America, there are no 
paid officers in the Legislature. No man can oe a member 
of either House who is in the receipt of a sixpence of the 
public money under the Executive ; and, what is more, he 
caniiot receive any of the public money, in the shape of 
salary, during the time for which he bas been elected, if the 
office from which the salary is derived has been created or 
its income increased since his election. This is tbe case in 
America. There are no chancellors of the exchequer, no 
secretaries of state, or of war, or of the admiralty, in either 
House of Congress ; there is no Treasury Bench ; there are 
no ministers and none of those other things of the same kind, 
and which I viill not here name. Yet is America now ex- 
ceedingly well governed; the people are happy And free i 
there are about eight millions of them, and there are no pau- 
pers; in that ceuntry poor men do not, to be sure, crawl 
almost on their bellies before tbe rich; but, thett are very 
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Hiw moreen ; I lived eight years in the largest city In the 
country, and there was no human being hanged^ or other* 
wise put to death for a crime while I lived there. The 
country therefore must be pretty well governed, and yet 
there is no member of either House of Legislature who is in 
any office whatever under government. The members are 
paid for their time^ and paid their expences to and from 
the place of sitting* They are appointed by the people 
and paid by the people ; they are the people's representa* 
tives, and are not suffered to be the servants of» or to re- 
ceive pay from, any body else. 

Here then we have a proof, an experimental proof, of 
the practicability of conducting a government without 
giving placemen seats in the Legislature. And though the 
positive pledge may, in all cases, not be insisted on, the 
principle ought to be clearly understood ; and, where the 
candidate is not very well known indeed, & has not had long 
trials I am for insisting upon the positive pledge. This 
pledge Mr. Hunt has given you ; and you mui>t be well as* 
sured, that if he weie disposed ^o break it, he would not 
dare to do it. For this alone I should prefer him to either 
oi the other candidates, both of whom, all three of whomt 
you may be assured, have in v'levi thh^x public moneif or 
title^ both of which Mr. Hunt disclaims. 

The 2d pledge that Mr. Hunt has given you, is, that he 
will endeavour* if elected, to do away all the Mmcure p aces« 
and alt the pensions not granted for real services. This 
is a pledge which J deem of great importance. The. i^um 
of money e:(pended annually in this way has been stMed by 
Sir Francis Burdett at nearly a million of pounds sterlings 
that is to sav« a sum sufficient to maintain 1^5, OOQ poor 
people all the year round, supposing them not to labour 
at all, I, for my part, should deem the Abolition of tiiese 
plajCes and pensions of far greater importance tu ^s than the 
gaining of a hundred battlei» by land or sea. 

The 3d pledge of Mr. Hunt is, that he will, if elected, do 
all that in him lies to procure for the nation a peace and it 
reform of parliament. Now, Gentlemen, look back for the 
last SO years; reflect on what has pasiied during that time; 
in I then say, whether you sincerely believe, that thJ^na^ 
tiou can possibly tontinue in its present course muohlong* 
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er. The finger of wisdom, of common sense, points to 
peace as t^ie only possible means of rescuing ourselves from 
our dangers ; but, Gentlemen, how are we to have peace ? 
The terms offered b^ the Emperor of France are fair ; they 
are indeed, such as I never expected to see obtained at the 
close of a negociation ; they would, if ficcepted of, leave us 
in possession of all our conquests, of all the Islands in the 
Wes,t Indies; of the exclusive fishery of Newfoundland ; of 
the Cape of Good Hope and the French Settlements in 
Senegal; of the French and Dutch Settlements in the East 
Indies ; of the Isles of France and Bourbon ; in shorty they 
would leave us io possession of about 40 millions of conquer- 
ed people, while France herself would not possess above 17 
or 18 millions of conquered people. And, which is never 
to be forgotten, they would leave in our hands the island 
of Malta itself, which, as you well know^ was the acowed 
object of the war. 

Why, then, have we not peace ? Because we have Hot 
reform^ it being absolutely impossible, in my opinion, for 
our present internal systeih to be continued during a peace, 
which should be accompanied with the usual consequences 
of peace. When the present war began, it was stated by 
the then Minist<ir, Addington, that we were at war because 
we could not be at peace ; and, I suppose the same reason 
would now be given ; for otherwise it is, I think, impossible 
to account for the rejection of the late overtures of the 
Emperor Napoleon, which, as I have, I am persuaded* 
' clearly shown in a former Register, were both honourable 
and advantageous to England. Not only, therefore, will 
this country, in my opinion, never regain its former state of 
freedom and happiness withu\it a reform of parliament ; but, 
I am convinced that, without such reform, it will never 
again have peace with France. 

This being the case, it must be an inexcusable folly for 
you to elect any man who is not decidedly for a reform of 
the parliament; and, amongst all your candidates, Mr. 
Hunt is the only man who has declared for that reform- 
The partisans of Sir Samuel Romilly say, that they doubt 
not that he will declare lor reform. I differ from them in 
ppinion. I do not think that he ever will ; at least, not till 
«uch men as Mr. Uuut shall have made it inconvenient lo 
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be against reform. If Sir Samuel Romilly were for reform, 
why should he be so loath to make the declaration ? He 
has told you, that those who promise most perform least ; 
but, if this were to be taken as a rule without an exception, 
there would, at once, be an end of all promises and engage- 
ments between man and man. In this case, however, the 
rule did not apply ; for he might have expressed his wish to 
see reform take place, without making any promise upon 
the subject. This he did not do ; and, during the whole 
time that he has been a candidate for Bristol, he has not 
once mentioned^ in any way, the subject of parliamentary 
reform. 

There is, besides, with regard to Sir Samuel Romilly^ 
a most suspibious circumstance; and that is, that his lead- 
ing partisans all belong to that corrupt faction, which ha$ 
been designated under the name of JVhigSf and which facti- 
on is, if possible, more hostile to reform than the followers 
of Pitt ajid Perceval themselves. I have frequently as-serted» 
that the two factions cordially unite upon all occasions, 
where an attack is made upon corruption in general, or 
where the interests o^ party are concerned. We saw them 
join hand-in-hand and heart to heart when the late Perceval 
and Castlereagh ware accused by Mr. Madocks, on the 
IJth of May, I8O9, on the anniversary of which day Per- 
ceval was shot, at the door of the very place where he had 
before triumphed. We saw them join in rallying round that 
same Perceval when Sir Francis Biirdett was sent to the 
Tower under the escort of thousands of soldiers. We saw 
them join in repiobating the Address to the Prince Regent 
proposed by Sir Francis Burdett. In short, upon all occa- 
sions when something was to ie effected hostile, decidedly 
hostile, to the. people, the two factions have cordially join- 
ed; they have, for the time, become one. They hate one 
another; they would destroy one another; but, they love 
the public money more than they hate one another; and, 
therefore, when the st/sfem is in danger, they always unite. 
They cordially unite also against every man who is hostile 
to the system. They hate him even more than they hate 
each other ; because he would destroy th| very meat that 
they feed on. 
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Hence, Gentlemen, the united ranconr of the factions against 
Mr. Hunt, and tbeir united approbation of Mr. Bathurst. 
But, of this latter we most take more particular notice. 
There has appeared in the Bristol news^papers a publication 
respecting a Meeting for the purpose of uniting in a testimo- 
ny of gratitude to Bragge Bathurst. At this meeting the fol- 
lo\Ving resolution were passed ; but» I beg you to observe, 
first, the language and sentiments of the resolutions, and 
next, who were the principal actors in the scene. The 
whole of the publication was as follows: — ** At a General 
** Meeting of the Merchants Tradesmen, and other Inha- 
** Kitant^ ofthisCitv, convened by the public advertisement, 
•* for the purpose of uniting in testimony o{ gratUMde to 
*' their late Representative , the Right Hon. Charles Ba- 
•* thurst, — ^Thomas Danisl, Esq. in the chnir — the fol- 
"^lowing Resolutions were moved by Michael Castle^ Esq. 
•* and seconded by John Cave^ Esq. and carried unani- 
** mously: — 1st, That the cojuluct of tlie Right Hon. Charles 
" Bathurst hns been distim^ui>hed, during IS years that he 
** represented this City in Parliament, by & meritorious at tert' 
** tion to its local interest, and an invariable zeal /or the in» 
*^ dividual concerns of its inhabifanti, entirely independent 
" of every consideration of political party. — 2d, That in 
*• fhe retirement of the Rt. Hon. Chas. Bathurst from that 
*^ elevated situation which he so deservedly held amongst us, 
*• we feel desirous of testifying, in this public manner, the 
•* gratitude we entertain for services that have rejiected so 
** much honour upon his abilities and exertions, — 3d That, a 
" Subscription be now entert^d into, for the purpose of pre- 
** senting the Right Honourable Charles Bathurst with a 
*• permanent Token of our esteem and approbation of ser- 
*• vice» that have been s6 frequently called upon, and 
'' attended to with so much alacrity on his part, and with 
** so much advantage to the city at large. — Vih, That a 
** Committee be appointed of those gentlemen who signed 
•' the requisition for the call of this meeting, together with 
" any of those who may be subscribers, for the purpose of 
" carrying into execution the wii»beii and intentions of this 
•• meeting. — 5th, That the name of Mr. Robert Bruce be 
" added to the Twenty Gentlemen who have signed the 
"requisition, for the purpose of forming a Coramateej with 
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«* any other of the Subscribers.— 6th, That Mr. Thomas 
♦* Hellicar be requested to take upon himself the office of 
"Treasurer— Thomas Daniel, Chairman." 

Now, Gentlemen, you will observe, that here is as de- 
cided praise as men can bestow. Mr. Bragge is praised 
for his cighUen years' conduct^ though, during that time, he 
has been doing every thing which the supporters of Sir 
Samuel Romiity aflect to disapprove of. Tu describe his 
conduct under three heads, it has been this: he has uni- 
formly supported Pitt and the war ; he has uniformly distin* 
gtfis^</ himself as an opponent 'of Parliamentary Reform, 
and was one of the foremost in reprobating Mr, MadocW's 
motion ; he has, duiing the IS years of war and national 
misery, been a great part of the time a placeman, and he 
is now a placeman in possession of a rich sinecure, with 
immense patronage attached to it And> it is for conduci 
like this that these townsmen of yours are about to give a 
testimony of their gratitude! ' 

If, however, this were confined to the friends of Bragge 
Bat burst, to those who profess his principles, all would be 
in its place, all would be natural enough. But, you will 
bear in mind, Gentlemen, that the t%vo factions have united 
here, and that these resolutions, extolling to the skies a 
sinectire placeman, a Pittite, and a known and decided 
enemy of reform of pailiament ; you will bear in mind that 
these resolutions were rmwed by Mr. MICHAEL CASTLE, 
the very man who introduced Sii Sami?el Romilly into your 
city ; the very man in whose carriage Sir Samuel RomtUy 
entered your city ; the very man who filled the chair at 
Sir Samuel Romilly's dinner. This was the man selected 
to MOVB resolutions expressive i>f the gratitude of the 
people of Bristol for the conduct of Bragge Bathur>t, the 
sinecure placeman, the snpporier of Pitt and the war, and 
the decided and distinguished enemy of parliamentary re- 
form. This was the man, this Mr. Michael Castlr, to tell 
the world in the most solemn manner, that the friends of 
Sir Samuel Romilly approved of the conduct of the very 
man whom they, when canvassing you for your votes, re« 
p^e^ented as unfit to be^your member. 

Gentlemen, can you want any further proof of the poli- 
tical hypocrisy of such men as Mr. Charles Eiton^ and Mr. 
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Mi11s» and Mr. Castle ? Can you be made to believe that 
they are sincere when they tel) you that they wish for a' 
reform of any sort? The truth is, they wish to put in a 
member of their own, that they may enjoy the benefit of 
bis patronage ; but, in doing this, they must take care not 
to do any thing hostile to the system^ for without the exist- 
ence of that, all their prospects are blasted. You see that 
they have, in these resolutions, no scruple to declare the 
vile and abominable principle upon which they act. They 
beie most explicitly avow, that they are grateful to Bragge 
Bathurst for the zeal be has shown in the individual concerm 
of his constituents. That is to say, in getting them places 
under the Government ; or, in other words, in enabling them 
to live upon the taxes ; that is to say, upon the fruit of the 
people's labour. I told you, in my first letter, that they 
had no other object than this in view; that one part of 
them only wanted to put in Sir Samuel Romilly, that he 
nigbt give them more of the taxes thun they had beeu able 
to get from Bragge Bathurst. Mr. Hunt had told you 
this before; and now you see the fact openly avowed. The 
jobbers on both sides plainly tell whoever is to be their 
candidate, that he must take care of theic individual 
concerns. 

This, Gentlemen, is the real cause of the hatred, the 
rancour, the poisonous malice of both factions towards 
Air. Hunt, who makes open war upon the tax eaters. This 
is the reason why they hate him. There are other reasons, 
but this is the great reason of all ; and you may be well, 
assured, that you will see both the factions always unite 
against any man, be be who he may, who is opposed to 
the system of places and pensions. But what, then, must 
be the extent of the hypocrisy of the friends of jSir Samuel 
Bomilly ! The}' pretend that they wish for a reform of 
parliament, when they must weU know, that such a reform 
would totally destroy the very root whence spring those 
individual benefits, for which they express their gratitude to 
Bragge Bathurst, Sir Samuel Romilly, ^s I had before the 
honour to observe to you, has never told you that he is 
for a reform of the parliament: atid, after the publication of 
these resolutions, moved by the man who introduced him 
into your city» there are very few amongst you, I trust. 
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who will not be convinced, that his partisans are well con« 
vinced that he will not support such a reform, ni shall 
give us a chance of destrojing that coiruption which is 
now eating out the very Vitals of the country. 

Clear as it is then, that both the facti.-^ns are your ene- 
mies, I hope that you will stand firmly, by. each other in 
opposition to so detestable an union. Both factions are 
hateful; but of the two the Whigs are the worst ; because 
they disguise their hostility to the cause t>f freedom. 
Take, however, only a little time to reflect, and you will 
not be deceived by the cant of Mr. Charles Elton and Mr. 
MilM, both of whom, 1 would venture my life, have 
bespoke places for themselves in case of success l6 their 
candidate. They well know that the success of Mr. Hunt 
would defeat their scheme, and therefdre they hate him. 
lliey do not dislike him for his separation from his wife ; 
they would not give his wife a bit of bread to save her life, 
if she was a beggar, instead of being, as she is, well and li- 
berally provided for; they would see her drop from their 
door dead in the stret-t, rather than tender her a helping 
hand ; but, to speak of the separation suits the turn of the 
hypocrites ; by having recourse to it, ibey can cast calumny 
on their foe without letting their real motive appear. They 
would, if they dared, toll him that he is a cruel savage for 
endeavouring to prevent them from pocketing the public 
money ; but this would not suit their purpose ; and they 
therefore resort to his separation from his wife. 

Trusting now. Gentlemen, that you see clearly the mo- 
tives of the two factions, and tliut their main object is to get 
at a share of the public money, 1 shall not fear, that, at ano- 
ther election, you will rtsotutcly endeavour to defeat that 
vile object The whole mystery lies here. It is the pub* 
lie money that the Factions want to get at They are not 
attached to any particular set of men or of mcaiis. Who- 
ever or whatever will give them the best chance of getting at 
the public money \s the man or the thing for iliem ; and Sir 
Samuel Romily has been brought forward upon the recent 
occasion, only because there was a set of men, who found 
that they could not get so much of the public money as^they 
wanted under any of the other candidates They found the 
old ground too thickly settled for them \ they therefoie re- 
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solved to get new ground of their own ; and they chose Sir 
Samae) Romily, because he was at once likely to be a place- 
men, ami was at the same time a man of a good deal of de- 
served popularity. They if he were elected, would say as 
Palstaff did of the moon : *' the chaste Diana, under whose. 
influence we steal,*' They mean to make a passage of him 
through which to get at the people's earnings; and ail this, 
too, under the guise of virtue and patriotism. With me 
there wanted nothing to produce conviction of this fact be- 
fore; and now, I trust, that there is nu man who will a&ct 
to doubt it; now when we see them moving and signing ro-^ 
solutions, applauding the conduct of a meinber of parlianeol 
who has become a irnecure placeman, and who is notoii* 
ously a most decided enemy of reform in parliament. 

With these £Eicts before him, it is not to be believed, that 
any one man amongst y6u will give his vote for this hypo- 
critical faction. If Sir Samuel Romilly will declare open- 
Jy for a reform of parliament, you will do well to vote for 
him and for Mr. Hunt ; but, if he will not, it is your duty 
not only not to vote for him, but to do all that lies in your 
pQwer to prevent his being elected ; for, be you well assu- 
red that, without a reform in parliament, no man living can 
save this country, or render it any essential service. There 
is no national evil that we feel, be it small or great, which 
may not be traced to a A\ant of parltamentaty refoim, and 
such a reform, too, as shall cut up corruption by the roots. 

Jt is with great pleasure that I perceive , that Mr. Hunt 
has promised you to be a candidate at Bristol at ev^ry future 
election, as long as he has life and health, unless he should 
be a member when a vacancy takes place for your city. — 
This promise ensures you an election ; it secures you against 
being sold like dumb creatures; it secures you the exercise 
of your right of voting, and the right of now and then open- 
ly reproaching and loading with just maledictions any of the 
wretches who may betray you. To be a member for Bris- 
tol, in future, a man must stand an election of some days, 
at any rate; no one will be able to get in by a mere day's 
parade; an election at Bristol will not be in future a cere- 
mony like that of choosing a churchwarden; your voices 
will be heard, and I hope, they will aUays carry terror to 
the hearts of the corrupt. You have only to perscaere. To 
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keep steadily on. To suffer fiothtng to turn you aside* 
Your enemies cannot kill you, nor can they do yott 
any harm. If they collect and publi&h lists of ^our 
names; you will do w«ll to collect and publish lists of 
thHr$i ^nd then stand your chance for the^nal effect, .But 
above all things, be upon your guard against the fraudulent 
dealings of the Whigs, who are the worst fat tion of the two 
because they are the greatest hypocrites. They make use' 
of the name of Sir Samuel Romilly as the means of deceiv- 
ing yoU| and of gattina a shara of the public money ihto 
their own pockets ; andof tbii fact I beg you never to Iom 
light. 

I anu Gentlemen, your friend, 
^ Wm. COBBETT. 

Botky, Tuefday,, 
lUhJuiiut^ 1819. 
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Gye, Printer, Bath. 
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